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CHINA'S REVOLUTION AND ITS 
EFFECT 



BY CHLSTG-CHTJIT WANG 



A little more than a year ago the world was shaken by 
the guns at "Wu Chang, which were opened upon the imperial 
troops of the Manchu Dynasty. Ever since we have been 
surprised and astonished again and again by the kaleido- 
scopic changes taking place in China. The revolution, which 
was at first looked upon as a farce and then feared as a sure 
prelude to general lawlessness, prolonged chaos, and whole- 
sale bloodshed, has within the amazingly short time of a 
quarter of a year retired one of the oldest monarchies in the 
world to its proper place in history and opened up a new 
era of freedom and prosperity for a quarter of the whole 
human race; and all this has been done with a moderation 
unique and unparalleled in the history of nations. There- 
fore, China's revolution has been rightly called the great 
miracle of the twentieth century. 

But this bloodless and marvelously speedy revolution was 
not the result of a transient passion. It was the natural 
outcome of a long-cherished desire for a broad-based free- 
dom making for lasting contentment and uninterrupted 
progress. Ever since the Chino-Japanese War of 1895 there 
has grown a conviction that the Imperial Government was 
inefficient, corrupt, and incurable. The idea of love of coun- 
try and the latent spirit of patriotism, which had lain dor- 
mant for ages, gradually revived in the hearts of the Chinese 
people. They began to notice China's unenviable position 
and to feel where she should and could be. This conscious- 
ness of the sacred love of one's fatherland, once awakened, 
immediately began to grow. Thus we saw the efforts of 
the young reformers of 1898, heartlessly frustrated by the 
merciless hands of the late Empress Dowager, with the 
summary execution and permanent exile of scores of the 
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brightest young men in the country. This act of the Manchu 
Government once more set back the hands of the clock of 
progress and continued their reactionary programme. But 
the blood of these martyrs seemed to have only fertilized 
the soil for renewed efforts; and repeated attempts at re- 
form were made from time to time even at the risk of loss 
of life. 

The astute Empress and her advisers, however, were 
blind to the wish of the people and the need of the country. 
Instead of heeding the cry of their subjects and of learning 
a lesson from our sad experience, they continued their sui- 
cidal policy of suppressing individual qualities and national 
aspirations. Every effort aimed at reform was viewed with 
suspicion and every attempt at improvement was blocked. 
Their ignorance became so dense that finally in 1900 they set 
loose the bloodthirsty Boxers of that year. What followed 
that nefarious rascality is too sad a story to repeat. Suffice 
it to say that hundreds and hundreds of men, women, and 
children were ruthlessly put to the sword and billions of 
dollars in property were consigned to the torch. China her- 
self barely escaped the curse of being dismembered; and 
that only after the payment of an indemnity of $300,000,000, 
besides the sacrifice of Formosa and Korea, a territory as 
large as Germany and more productive than all Spain. It 
is only Providence itself that has saved China to play her 
part. Patriots continued their efforts to plead with the 
dynasty for substantial reforms in order to save the country 
and the dynasty itself; but their efforts were of no avail. 
Foreign Powers pounded at its door, sometimes with advice 
and sometimes with threats, but to no purpose. Thus, 
dominated by a characteristic ignorance and selfishness, the 
ultra-conservative Manchu Court closed the doors of the 
country, stuffed up its ears to the cry of the people, blind- 
folded its own eyes before the pitiable plight of the nation, 
and plunged itself and the country deeper and deeper into 
a state of benighted darkness. 

Being face to face with such conditions of the country 
and having lost all hope of any possibility of inducing the 
Manchu Court to reform, the Chinese people finally recog- 
nized that nothing short of a revolution could remove the 
primary causes. Therefore, instead of wasting any more 
time to coax the Manchu Court, they set about to plan for its 
removal. 
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These are some of the primary factors which culminated 
in the great revolution. As destruction, undesirable as it 
is, was found necessary to precede construction, people 
therefore attempted a series of assassinations and revolts 
which came as forerunners of the revolution itself. The 
first sign of this destructive programme broke out in 1905, 
with the explosion of a bomb in Peking aimed at the five 
commissioners who were sent to travel in Europe and Amer- 
ica to inquire into the constitutional forms of government. 
Then came numerous other attempts at revolt in different 
parts of the country. Such attempts became more numer- 
ous as well as more formidable each time, resulting, how- 
ever, in the execution of many revolutionists in payment of 
the penalty for their rash patriotism. But the losing of 
one's head under the executioner's sword for a worthy cause 
seemed to have marked attraction. The more the revolution- 
ists were executed, the more revolutionists there seemed 
to be, until they were found everywhere. In the workshops, 
in the newspaper offices, in the universities and colleges, 
among the soldiers, and even in the Forbidden City itself 
people were suspected of being revolutionists. Indeed, the 
time was ripe and a general upheaval seemed inevitable. 

Definite plans were made in Wu Chang for a sustained trial 
at revolution on a large scale in December, 1911, which was 
to begin simultaneously in many parts of the country so as 
to dumfound the Manchus by the first shock. Things looked 
more favorable as time went on. But suddenly a bomb, 
which was being prepared for the revolution, accidentally 
exploded on October 9th, which prematurely gave alarm to 
the Manchus. The place of the explosion was immediately 
raided and the whole plan of the revolution, together with a 
roll of the revolutionists' names, were seized. Wholesale 
arrests were made and executions went on right and left. 
The situation was desperate. There was no time to lose. 
So the revolutionists were forced to make an immature at- 
tempt on October 10th. In the darkness of night these 
revolutionists, with white badges around their arms and 
seizing every weapon they could get hold of, swept over the 
whole city like wildfire. The military forces were so full 
of revolutionary elements, and the preparation was so quick- 
ly made, that except a handful of bodyguards, who fled with 
their imperial commander, every officer and man turned 
revolutionary. Disorderly firing and marshaling of troops 
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went on all night. No one felt his life secure or knew 
what was actually taking place. It was a night of desperate 
struggle; it was a night of anxiety. But when morning 
dawned in the east the revolutionists found the whole triad 
city of Hankow, Wu Chang, and Han- Yang, with the best 
arsenal of the country, immense quantity of arms and am- 
munition, together with several million taels in cash, in their 
hands. With these sinews of war at their command, they 
made every minute count. As the details of how all this took 
place and how General Li Yuan-Hung was elected command- 
er-in-chief of the revolutionary forces, and so forth, are still 
fresh in our minds, suffice it to say that with hearts full of 
zeal and determination, hardly knowing where they would find 
their heads the next moment, General Li and his assistants 
— mostly returned students from Japan, Europe, or Amer- 
ica — immediately commenced a constructive policy which 
soon anchored the cause of the revolution securely in the 
sympathy of the Chinese people as well as that of the world. 

Thus the revolution, with all its uncertainties, was begun 
in the very heart of the Empire to decide the most enormous 
stake known in history — namely, the freedom of 400,000,000 
people. The Chinese, hitherto silent and submissive under 
the imperial yoke, suddenly found their voice and set about 
with determination to tell the world what they meant to do. 
Things were begun in earnest. All people — adults, youth- 
ful boys, and old men — rushed to the revolutionary camps 
with equal enthusiasm. Every available space was turned 
into a drill-ground and every needle was applied to the 
sewing of uniforms. Within a few days the revolutionary 
army reached a proportion beyond all expectation. 

When this state of affairs was telegraphed to Peking the 
Imperialists were terror-stricken. Order after order was 
promulgated, sending all the loyal troops to Wu Chang. 
Edict after edict was issued, conferring all sorts of titles 
upon every human being from whom they thought they 
could get any military support. So, in spite of the sym- 
pathy and threatened revolt of many soldiers, a large army 
of modern drilled troops was soon marshaled in front of 
Hankow. The Imperialists had hoped that the appearance 
of such a formidable army, with all its Maxims, mountain- 
guns, and other deadly-looking weapons of modern warfare, 
could easily scare the life out of the raw and untrained 
revolutionists. So they marched forward as the Redcoats 
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did in 1776 in front of Bunker Hill, expecting to meet no 
serious resistance. In this, however, they were mistaken. 
Indeed, they were confounded when the bullets of the de- 
spised rebels riddled through their bright uniforms. They 
found they had to fight. Thus both sides settled down to 
real business and the civil war began in earnest. 

As the thrilling details of how battle after battle was 
fought around Hankow, how hand-to-hand clashes were made 
both day and night, how fortresses were taken and retaken, 
and how step by step the sheer superiority of the imperial 
troops pressed on and finally recaptured Hankow — as all 
these details must be still fresh in our memory, we need not 
repeat them again. Suffice it to say that the Imperialists had 
to pay heavily for what they gained. The revolutionary 
army, untrained as it was, was of the " dare-to-die " sort. 
They would not give up an inch until they were either killed 
to the last man or disabled from pulling the trigger. 

But from the very start of the real conflict, it was obvious 
that the ill-equipped revolutionists were at a great disad- 
vantage in front of the modern Imperial troops. The revo- 
lutionists were mostly raw recruits who had never been 
under gun-fire. In fact, many of them were old farmers 
and young school-boys who had never seen a firearm be- 
fore and who scarcely knew the dangerous end of a rifle. 
Back sights need not have been invented so far as they 
were concerned. Nor were gun - butts necessary, for 
they fired in all sorts of ways — from the level, from the 
hip, from the stomach, and from everywhere else but the 
right place. But, in spite of their lack of drill and equip- 
ment, they fought bravely because they fought for a worthy 
cause. They had no regard for hails of bullets, nor did they 
falter under bursting shells. Their pluck and indomitable 
perseverance, as a correspondent said, were both marvelous 
and pathetic. Hundreds and hundreds of these men went 
forth determined to die. Enlisted on Tuesday, drilled on 
Wednesday, shot on Thursday was often the fate of many 
of these revolutionists. Another writer said : " The Chinese 
revolution gave to the world an object-lesson of the power 
of love of country and passion for freedom to make 
the downtrodden coolie a brave and enthusiastic fighting- 
machine." For those who went forth knew in their hearts 
that they were not alone on the field, but that there were 
thousands and even millions of their compatriots who were 
vol. cxcvu. — no. 687 13 
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ready to die with them if it need be. Indeed, such united 
sentiment among such a large number of people has never 
been known before. The Northerner and the Southerner, 
the men from the East as well as the men from the West, all 
rushed to the revolutionary ranks, eager to fight, shoulder to 
shoulder, and ready to fall side by side. Thus this in- 
dustrious and peaceful people silently but unmistakably 
made it known that they meant to redeem their freedom. 

But the superiority in marksmanship and equipment of 
the Imperial troops told heavily on the revolutionary army. 
Whole regiments, even whole battalions, of these revolu- 
tionists were sometimes mowed down like wheat before the 
scythe. Step by step, inch by inch, the Imperial army 
pressed onward toward Hankow, until finally they stormed 
it in a pitch-dark night under cover of a pouring rain. 

This capture of Hankow by the Imperialists placed the 
revolutionary cause in a very doubtful plight so far as Wu 
Chang was concerned. With their modern guns mounted on 
the surrounding hills, it looked as if they would in a few 
hours wipe out all the revolutionary forces from this place 
where the revolution started. Indeed, the Manchu Court 
had hoped that this serious reverse would have knocked the 
spirit out of the revolutionists to such an extent that they 
would become disorganized, that their leaders would in true 
old-fashioned style begin to quarrel among themselves, and 
that they would all come to their senses. Overtures of sur- 
render were actually offered to General Li. But in this be- 
lief they were again mistaken. The loss of Hankow, seri- 
ous as it was, failed to make any deep impression upon 
the revolutionists in face of their determination. They stuck 
together closer than ever and preferred to fight under the 
fire of the Imperial cannon rather than to think of giving up. 

Moreover, it must be recalled that the revolution was not 
limited to Hankow alone. The excellent example and mar- 
velous pluck of these men at Wu Chang had such an effect 
that, while the Imperialists were pressing on Hankow, revo- 
lutions broke out spontaneously in many other important 
centers of the whole Empire. One after another large 
cities and even whole provinces turned revolutionary. By 
the time the Imperial army reached Hankow every 
province south of the Yangtse River declared independence. 
The whole Empire was vehemently fomented and the Im- 
perial power was fast disintegrating everywhere. What 
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made the Exiling House more hopeless was the conversion 
of the whole fleet to the revolutionary cause. The move- 
ment became so wide-spread and the sentiment of the people 
so united that no Imperialist knew for sure who were revolu- 
tionists and who were not. Hence the capture and burning 
of Hankow by the Imperial troops, instead of disheartening 
the revolutionists, only made them more determined than 
ever before to push the struggle to its ultimate end. Within 
a few days of the fall of Hankow the revolutionary army 
captured Nanking, the last Imperial city south of the 
Yangtse Eiver. 

Thus, early in January, just about three months after 
the outbreak of the revolution at Hankow, seventeen of the 
twenty-three provinces became revolutionary, while an Im- 
perial army of over 70,000 men stood facing a revolutionary 
force of about three times that number. The terrific loss 
in dead and wounded within this short period already 
amounted to something like 30,000 to 50,000, and the enor- 
mous damage to property was beyond estimation. The Im- 
perialists were determined to make the last struggle to main- 
tain their dignity, while the revolutionists were equally 
determined to fight to the bitter end to win their freedom. 
Thus, as one went around in the different places, to hear 
the bugle of mobilization, to see the drilling of new men, to 
observe the silent determination written on their faces, and 
to come into contact with those who were ready to lay down 
their lives for the betterment of their country, one felt, with 
a shivering thrill through his system, that a prolonged and 
desperate clash between iron and blood was sure to continue. 

But as if the Almighty had purposely intended to make 
the great revolution a new miracle in history, it was just 
at this moment when everything looked dark and hope- 
less that the revolution took another unexpected turn. After 
having fought over two months and seen such terrific loss 
both in life and property, our people began to question the 
advisability of continuing blindly in the beaten path of our 
barbarous ancestors in trying to settle the controversy of 
civil war simply by the heartless shedding of human blood. 
They felt more and more the folly of Chinese fighting 
Chinese for the vain glory of the degenerate Manchu 
Court. Every man killed or wounded, be he revolutionist or 
Imperialist, and every dollar spent, no matter by which side, 
meant just that much loss to the country. Therefore, it was 
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realized that the sooner fighting was brought to an end the 
better it would be for the country. A loud cry was sponta- 
neously raised by the thinking people, both Chinese and 
foreign friends of China, in favor of a peaceful solution of 
the controversy. It was argued everywhere that instead of 
settling the question at issue by brutal force, why not settle 
it by reason and right. 

About the same time the Imperialists also began to feel 
that some other means than mere fighting were imperative 
in order to avoid a complete annihilation. In two months' 
time of continued struggle they found that, no matter how 
many battles they might win or how many rebels they might 
bayonet to death, the revolution itself continued to grow 
and spread. They were convinced that they could kill the 
rebel, but not conquer him. Then, again, the Imperial treas- 
ury, the sinew of war, was rapidly becoming as empty as a 
balloon. Only the poorer class of the Imperialists, who had 
not much to contribute, were the people who cried out 
for war. But the rich princes and wealthy dukes were not 
willing to pay, and the Imperial Court could not squeeze a 
cent out of them. This lack of money and the terror wrought 
by the indomitable zeal of the revolutionists gradually 
forced the Imperialists to see that unless they found some 
means of getting out of it their cause was doomed. 

Thus both sides were ready for peace. An armistice was 
declared. A peace conference was immediately arranged. 
Without any loss of time Mr. Tang Shao-yi, a graduate of 
Columbia University, with four other Imperial representa- 
tives, met the revolutionary Peace Commissioners, headed 
by Dr. Wu Ting-Fang, in Shanghai. These peace pleni- 
potentiaries sat down face to face to discuss the terms of 
settlement. This group of young men, mostly educated in 
Japan, England, and the United States, held in their hands 
the existence or extinction of the Dragon Throne which had 
ruled supreme for centuries in China. What was of even 
greater weight, however, was the fact that upon the shoul- 
ders of these men hung the question whether war, with all 
its bitterness, was to continue or whether reason, with its 
blessings of prosperity, should rule. Not only the Chinese 
people, but the whole world, turned their eyes toward this 
epoch-making peace conference. For its effects, then about 
to shape the future of China, not only involved a quarter 
of the human race, but affected all civilized nations. 
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The main question at issue was whether imperialism or 
democracy should rule in China. Simple as this question 
may appear, it was conceived by the world then that it 
involved such far-reaching and unknown complications that 
it was a question to be settled only by force, as had always 
been the case heretofore. Many foreigners thought it was 
all humbug, to xise the proper word, to try to settle the 
question of dynasty by peaceful measures. Many Chinese 
also felt that the peace talk was only to gain time for re- 
newed and more desperate fighting. The Peace Commis- 
sioners themselves found innumerable blocking - stones in 
their way and at once realized that they had an unenviable 
task to perform. Peace seemed impossible; and yet peace 
was imperative. Every heart turned toward Shang- 
hai. For days there was little encouragement. The renewed 
armistice was about to end. No conclusion or agreement 
seemed in sight. To make things worse, the revolutionary 
troops were disgusted with the prolonged talk of peace and 
they openly objected to further time being wasted in the 
negotiations. The resumption of hostilities looked imminent. 

But the unexpected again happened. The Peace Com- 
missioners, by sheer reasoning, forced all parties to see that 
the question which was of even greater importance than 
the existence or extinction of the Manchu dynasty was the 
preservation of the country. This conviction, together with 
the confidence of the people, which was roused by the pains- 
taking labor and magnanimous attitude of these Peace Com- 
missioners, gradually chased away the threatening war 
clouds and the Prince of Peace came out triumphant. As 
the details regarding the adoption of the republican form 
of government, the unparalleled liberal treatment of the 
dethroned dynasty, as well as the details of other unique 
characteristics of the conference, were so recently reported 
in the daily papers, we need not repeat them, except to add 
that without the firing of another shot or the shedding of 
another drop of blood the oldest dynasty in the world was 
induced to retire with satisfaction ; and the Dragon, whose 
fangs have bitten into our life, whose claws have cramped 
our capability, and whose general ugliness has reigned su- 
preme for centuries over our people, was once, and once 
for all, hauled down, and in its place was triumphantly 
hoisted the five-colored flag which signifies unity and equality 
among the five sections of the Chinese people. 
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So the Chinese nation, after being bound hand and foot 
for centuries, has at last courageously broken loose from her 
past and is now ready to step forward to make use of her 
unlimited potentiality. 

Now, what is going to be the effect of this tremendous 
change? This is what especially interests us, for it is uni- 
versally recognized that what affects China affects the whole 
world. Answers to this question are too many to enumer- 
ate. Suffice it to say that for China herself it means a steady 
advancement in all branches of modern civilization, and to 
her friends it offers an unprecedented opportunity. With 
the adoption of a modern republican constitution and the 
codification of her laws, China, once free from her ancient 
bondages, will march forward by leaps and bounds. There 
are the railways to build, the mines to open, the industries 
to develop, the religious attitude to shape, the social fabric 
to weave. In short, China has to be remade. As was the 
case with the revolution itself, the impending changes will 
be accomplished with such speed that we shall soon find 
China a brand-new country, a regular workshop with her 
teeming population. China has contributed to the outer 
world in the past. Once free from obstacles, China, with 
her untold resources and wholesome traditions, will soon 
begin to make stupendous contributions again. 

In this transformation China will offer an unprecedented 
opportunity to men of all professions. The educator will 
find a new field, the theologian will have a fresh opening, 
the manufacturer will meet a gigantic consumer, the mer- 
chant will discover a golden market. Indeed, one of the 
most certain things to follow the recent upheaval will be the 
enormous increase in China's foreign trade. On this point 
all observers — optimists and pessimists alike — agree. The 
world will see in China a stride forward in commercial 
progress such as it has never seen before. China has held 
back from foreign things for centuries. The foreign im- 
ports, which have already reached enormous proportions, 
represent only what has been hammered into China through 
closed doors and which hardly represent a tithe of the trade 
that will accompany the opening up of the country. During 
her period of seclusion the seed has been sown for such a 
harvest of trade and commercial prosperity that it will 
keep all the factories of the world biisy to cope with her 
demands. When we realize the vast dimensions of her terri- 
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tory, the enormity of her population, and her unlimited re- 
sources, we then begin to feel that China's market is stu- 
pendous. The recent discarding of the queue may be taken 
as an instance. With the removal of this useless appendage 
there immediately arose a demand for the foreign hat. A 
trade was at once created and into the country poured for- 
eign head-gears of every description — felts, derbies, stove- 
pipes, and even " merry-widows." Thus hats of all sorts 
were sold by the hundreds of thousands every day; and in 
the short period of a few months China had practically been 
rehatted. 

But the hat constitutes only a very small part of what 
a man needs. After the hat the foreign shoe is now gradu- 
ally attracting attention. And in this trade Americans 
ought to find it easy to compete with all others. But what 
is needed by the individual bears no comparison to what is 
needed by the nation. Materials for our railways, machinery 
for our mines, tools for our agriculture, ships for our com- 
merce, outfits for our factories — in short, we need every- 
thing. In spite of all sorts of drawbacks and behind closed 
doors, China's trade has doubled during the last decade. 
What will be the magnitude of the trade during the ten years 
to come when not only the doors of the country, but also the 
hearts of the people, are wide open? So vast is the country, 
so enormous the population, so immense the resources, and 
so unlimited the needs that it is impossible to form a just 
estimate of the value of that market. As the nineteenth 
century was a century of mechanical inventions, so the 
twentieth century will be a century of trade development. In 
this respect, at least, the Chinese revolution has been highly 
opportune. We can see, if we will, in the Far East a dawn 
of a greater day, and in this transformation China pledges 
herself to open up the whole country where business men 
of all nations and every trade may enjoy a fair chance in 
the supply of the unlimited demands for the regeneration of 
a quarter of the human race. 

But in our regeneration it is not material development 
alone that is going to receive our attention. Intellectual 
as well as moral advancement shall also occupy an equal 
portion of our thought. Our traditions teach us that when 
we enjoy what is present we shall not only look to the future, 
but also reflect on the past. China as a republic is but a 
baby, but as a nation she is the grandmother of all. She 
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has seen the rise and fall of Egypt, she has witnessed the 
splendor and dissolution of the Roman Empire. She has 
been able to stand the test of these ages and ontlive all her 
contemporaries, not entirely because of material prosperity 
or because she has armed her people to the teeth so as to 
war at every one that comes along, but because she has taught 
her people to be industrious, honest, and peace-loving. These 
inheritances have preserved us in the past and will form 
our guiding principle in the future. 

This leads us to examine briefly the part which the United 
States has played in the revolution and also what bearing 
this tremendous change will have upon the United States. 
First of all it may be interesting for many to hear that the 
revolution has been called in some quarters an American 
revolution. They say this because there is so much Ameri- 
canism in it. Most of the leaders of the revolution either 
received their education or got their ideas of republicanism 
from America. Dr. Sun, the originator of the revolution, 
got much inspiration from the United States, where he so- 
journed so many years and where he found not only complete 
safety, but sympathetic encouragement, while a price was on 
his head. The Hon. Mr. Tang Shao-yi, our great Peace 
Commissioner, was one of the one hundred and twenty young 
men who first came to America some thirty years ago. The 
Hon. Dr. Wu Ting-Fang, at the age of seventy-eight, who is 
well known in America, is often called a Yankee. Then we 
find in the revolutionary Government at Nanking the Hon. 
Dr. Chin-Tao Chen, Minister of Finance, and the Hon. 
Dr. Chung-Hui Wang, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who are 
graduates of Yale. And so down the list are a large number 
of American-educated students in the revolution. This is 
not all. In the Assembly it was also the American-returned 
student who held the rudder. The first chairman of that 
representative body, for instance, was the Hon. Mr. Chao 
S. Bok, a graduate of New York University; and the vice- 
chairman, who was also the ablest speaker of the House, was 
the Hon. Mr. Chengting Wang, another graduate of Yale. 
Then there were scores of others from American universi- 
ties, such as Harvard, Chicago, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
California, who played important parts in the revolution. 
In the provinces as well we also find the American-educated 
students in every center of activity, with their sleeves rolled 
up to their elbows, working in true Yankee style. 
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The handful of young men who received their education 
from America have already shown the Chinese people and 
the world as well what they have learned from their col- 
leges. What is more significant is that which may be ex- 
pected hereafter from the hundreds and hundreds of Chinese 
young men now found in every important educational in- 
stitution in the whole United States. For it is in America 
that we have the largest number of students in any single 
foreign country outside of Japan; and it is also here that 
the young Chinese learn the American push and the business 
spirit. They always remember their universities and col- 
leges with gratitude. These memories have done them 
good, and in return they have done credit to their Alma 
Mater. 

The good showing made by the American-returned stu- 
dents, together with the square deal and disinterested fair- 
ness of the United States shown to China heretofore, have al- 
ready made a tremendous impression in the minds of the Chi- 
nese people. The bold action taken by the late beloved John 
Hay to maintain China's integrity during our tribulations 
of 1900, the new standard of international morality set by 
Colonel Roosevelt in returning the surplus Boxer indemnity, 
and the good efforts of President Taft in preventing foreign 
interference during our revolution — these actions of Ameri- 
can statesmen have aroused such a feeling of gratitude 
among the Chinese people that China to-day not only wor- 
ships these individuals, but extends her good-will to the 
whole American people. 

Then we Chinese are thankful to those Americans who 
have since the early forties forsaken their own homes and 
their dear ones to risk the oceans in coming over to our 
country for the Christian, or Confucian, purpose of estab- 
lishing schools, starting hospitals, and building churches. 
We realize that the untiring efforts of these true Christians 
must have contributed a great share not only in making our 
revolution a success, but in making it so moderate, so civil- 
ized, and so sane. 

Therefore, we can safely say that to-day, on the eve of the 
transformation and opening up of China with her untold 
wealth, stupendous market, and unlimited future, the United 
States holds the highest advantage over all other nations. 
The American merchant is much preferred, the American 
missionary is better trusted, the American university is more 
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desired. In short, everything American shares a certain 
amount of this good-will. 

In the recent revolution itself America has always been 
looked upon as a good friend. To repeat, it is America that 
has taken the lead in preventing some of the Powers from 
interfering with our domestic affairs. There is not the least 
doubt that China will become more friendly to America and 
learn more from her than from any other country. We 
have to-day more than eight hundred students in American 
schools, with more to come over. When these young men 
return to China as engineers, agriculturists, foresters, and 
so forth, do you think that they can turn their backs upon 
the United States and flirt with Germany or Russia! Im- 
possible! They will want everything American to which 
they are accustomed. Therefore, there is no reason why 
America should not get the lion's share of the possibilities 
of our regeneration. 

Moreover, this troop of students constitutes the best kind 
of emissaries of good-will between our two countries. For 
they do not only study American text-books, but they learn 
to love America next only to our own republic. 

Then, again, the two countries have always been good 
neighbors, never having had a serious quarrel. When the 
Panama Canal opens in 1915 our republic will no longer re- 
main a baby, but will become a youth, and there will be no 
reason why the two greatest republics in the world should 
not come even closer together and join hands to co-operate 
with their common friends in guarding the Pacific so that its 
peace and tranquillity may last forever. 

In conclusion, we may observe that this great revolution 
has shown that when the opportunity comes the Chinese peo- 
ple can unite and achieve what they should in a sane and 
systematic manner even under great excitement. With their 
industrious habits, wholesome traditions, and instinctive love 
of peace, these Chinese millions are to-day ready to begin 
their programme of economic and moral development along- 
modern lines and will soon turn their unparalleled inheri- 
tance into account not only for China's own benefit, but for 
that of all peace-loving nations. Instead of remaining the 
Sick Man of the East, China will soon contribute her share 
in promoting honorable peace among nations as well as in 
the advancement of the civilization of mankind. 

Ching-Chuh Wang. 



